





“Those who preach isolationism and hate 
of other nations are preaching a modified 
form of Prussian Nazism, and the only out- 
come of such preaching wil! be war... We 
must make our religion practical ... we must 
extend a helping hand ... we must prove that 
we ourselves can give an example, in our own 
American democratic way, of full employ- 
ment and full production for the benefit of 
the common man.”—-HENRY A WALLACE, 

Vice President of United 
States, in a speech before 
the conference on Christian 
Bases of World Order. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 














Commissioner McNutt be- 
lieves the voluntary method 
of labor distribution will 
work, and purposes to give it 
every opportunity. There are 
a good many who do not share 
the Commissioner’s optimism. 
They believe drafting is in- 
evitable. 

If we can draft men for 
army, we can draft them for 
industrial service. Not much 
argument there. We can tell 
a citizen that he must hence- 
forth work, if not in a specific 
plant, at least within certain 
approved industries. But— 
what about the union status 
of these drafted workers? 
Can union membership be 
forced upon them? 

This question is bothering 
a lot of folks. There’s no 
ready answer. Austin-Wads- 
worth bill, now pending, 
makes men 18 thru 64 and 
women 18 thru 49 liable for 
work where and when direct- 
ed. It carries provision re- 
lieving draftee from liability 
to join a union. Bill is en- 
dorsed by Sec’y Stimson, but 
Administration sharply op- 
poses “relief” clause which 
would, in effect, end closed 
shops for duration. 

A good case can be made 
for preservation of individual 
initiative and freedom of ac- 
tion. Yet, as union heads 
point out, it is unfair that 
newcomers should be free to 
share in advantages that or- 
ganization has gained, with- 
out making a contribution in 
form of dues. 

Finally, there’s this realistic 
point to ponder: If these 
new millions join unions, 
willingly or under coercion, 
the organized labor bloc will 
almost certainly become the 
most powerful group, politic- 
ally and otherwise, in our 
national life. 











Quad 


RUSSIA: The German army, in a 
belated initiative, has been halted 
at the Donets. If we may judge by 
dispatches from both belligerents, 
no great damage has been inflicted 
to the Red army, although the 
Nazis have thus regained a sizeable 
chunk of territory. 

Much more important, and dan- 
gerous, is the fact that these 
thwarted forces apparently have 
been turned northward upon Khar- 
kov,which appears in danger of fall- 
ing to the enemy for a second time. 
Unfortunately for Russian strategy, 
Kharkov lies west of the Donets. 
Should this key point again fall to 
the Germans, and should they 
prove able to hold it, their forces 
would be in much better position 
for spring and summer offensives. 
It appears from all accounts that 
the Nazis are putting, roughly, 
about as much strength into this 
Kharkov thrust as they employed 
in the siege of Stalingrad. The 
Russians say 25 divisions are ar- 
raigned against them, 12 of which 
are armored units drawn from 
western Europe. This latter state- 
ment is perhaps Stalin’s way of 
again emphasizing the need for a 
second front. 


AFRICA: While allied forces con- 
tinue their thrusts at a weakened 
Rommel, it is well to remind our- 
selves that this African campaign 
is essentially a battle of supply 
lines. We get reports from time to 
time on the sinking of enemy sup- 
ply ships and transports. But how 


prophesies... 


: NAT’L RESOURCES PLAN: It should be emphasized that 
a this is merely a “plan”’—that it applies primarily to postwar 
. economy—and that President Roosevelt can do little at the 
moment beyond submitting the revolutionary recommenda- 
tions to Congress. This is the American counterpart of the 
Beveridge plan now being considered in England. While 
some extension of social security has long been indicated, it 
is safe to say present Congress is in no mood to enact wide- 
spread social and economic reforms laid down by the Plan- 
ning Board. Daily fireworks exhibition in House and Sen- 
ate—rain or shine—don’t miss the show! 


AFRICAN GOV’T: Giraud action nullifying “Vichy laws” 
is preliminary to much-needed reorganization of gov’t. 














many get safely thru? Meanwhile, 
there’s the continuing danger that 
Hitler may strike, thru Spain, to 
imperil our own supply lines. 

FRANCE: The uprisings head- 
lined this wk represent something 
more than sporadic outburst. The 
underground is now well organized. 
We anticipate the formation of a 
guerrilla army of resistance, which 
portends no good for Nazis and 
their puppets. Readers will recall 
that we forecast the assassination 
of Laval just about 2 yrs ago (the 
actual attempt occurred Aug 27, 
*41). At the moment, we would not 
care to insure his life. 


AIR CONQUEST: RAF is doing 
great damage to enemy objectives 
and deserves much credit, but we 
are still far short of an all-out sus- 
tained effort at maximum strength. 
There is little evidence as yet of 
important AEF contributions. 


TAXES: Well, this is The Day, 
and we're still long way from satis- 
factory solution on income tax. 
Latest proposal is hodge-podge that 
satisfies no one. Pay-as-you-go 
isn’t dead. Republicans in House 
will carry fight to the floor this 
coming wk. One thing you can 
bank on: there will be a lot more 
argument before workable tax bill 
is finally evolved. Meanwhile, we 
trust your payment is winging its 
way to Treasury. They'll need it, 
to help make up that billion “mis- 
calculation”! (Treasury might have 
saved itself a shock by reading our 
forecasts of recent weeks!) 
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Oude 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“I don’t mind—the boys in Africa 
are pretty busy, too.”—Mrs. Harry 
E DICKERMAN, who works a grave- 
yard shift at Boeing Aircraft, plus 
a full shift at home as housewife 
and mother. 

ity ” 

“We ought to exercise discrimina- 
tion; not be against something just 
because the President is for it. 
Neither should any member of Con- 
gress be for a proposal just because 
the President is for it.”—Sen Ros’r 
Tart, of Ohio. 

“< 9 

“Things are much improved out 
there now. We don’t have to kick 
on the first or second down any- 
more; we can run a few spinners 
and throw a few more passes.”— 
Brig Gen LavERNE G Saunpers, for- 
mer football star, whose 1lth 
Bombardment Group battered the 
Japs on Guadalcanal, using gridiron 
terms to describe conditions in the 
Solomons. 

“ ” 

“More blood for F D R!”—U S 
Marines on Guadalcanal, answering 
Jap cry of “More blood for the 
Emperor!” 

fi ”? 

“If some of these fellows who 
think it is a hardship to cut out 
their Sunday automobile drives 
would spend a week at Guadal- 
canal, they would put the machine 
away and forget it.”—Franx Knox, 
sec’y of Navy. 


“ce ” 

“Lent is a brief season when some 
Christians decide to give up sin.”— 
Dr Geo A ButTrick, pastor, Madison 
Ave Pres Church, N Y City. 


“May we 


Cette 


you on that?” 





“Is there anybody left in Texas? 
Every American soldier I meet 
seems to be from Texas.”—KING 
Geo VI, visiting a Red Cross club 
in a midlands town, where he met 
Staff Sergt Wm A HutTcHEson, of Ft 
Worth. 

«“ ” 

“I am sure Americans do not want 
to be idle now on ‘made-work’ jobs, 
just to preserve peacetime union 
regulations. ‘Featherbedding’ can’t 
be tolerated during the war. Unless 
these wasteful practices are sus- 
pended voluntarily by unions for 
the duration, they must be for- 
bidden by gov’t.”—MIKE MARONEY, 
Dem congressman from Okla. 

“ ” 

“Are we going to act as citizens 
who realize we are in a war... or 
are we to show that our main ob- 
ject is to see how much of the na- 
tion’s common goods we can get for 
ourselves, without regard for oth- 
ers?”—Jos L WEINER, director of 
civilian supply, commenting on 
“panic” buying of clothing—a con- 
dition which has the administration 
badly worried. 

ce ” 

“1943 is the year in which the 
issue of the World War must be 
decided.” — Premier Hex TojJo, 
speaking to the Japanese Diet. 


“Every war for the subjugation or 
domination of an alien people soon- 
er or later weakens the victor in- 
ternally and eventually brings about 
defeat.”—ADOLF HITLER, in a Reich- 
stag speech, May 21, ’35. 

«“é ” 

“Ever since I have been here I 
have been carefully looking for 
recognition by the Russian press of 
the fact they are getting material 
help from America, not only thru 
lend-lease, but also thru the Red 
Cross and Russian-American relief 
—and I have so far failed to find 
any acknowledgement.”—Adm Wm 
H STANDLEY, American Ambassador 
to Moscow, in a statement which 
our State Dep’t says was made on 
his own initiative. 

it ” 

“True Christians are those who 
profess their faith even in the most 
adverse circumstances.” — Cardinal 
ADOLPH BERTRAM, primate of Catho- 
lic Church in Germany, in a Lenten 
pastoral letter, read over the Vat- 
ican radio during a German-lan- 
guage program. This broadcast 
marked most recent of several de- 
nunciations of Nazis by the Vatican 
radio. 

“ ” 

“There’s such a thing as too 
many rights for women. I’ve de- 
cided that women shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to do everything that men 
do.”"—Mrs Jos T BOwEN, 84-yr-old 
veteran suffrage campaigner. Mrs 
Bowen deplores equal-rights amend- 
ment pending in Congress “because 
it would deprive women of legal 
protections which they deserve and 
need.” She favors more, not less 
protection for mothers. Mrs Bowen 
is president of Chicago’s Hull House. 
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. COLUMNIST’S 
COLUMN 


Other Fellow’s Job 
PETER EDSON 


It would be fun some time if, for 
an experiment, all the members ot! 
Congress cculd be relieved of their 
duties and assigned to run the top 
gov’t alphabetical agencies and bu- 
reaus, while all the head bureau- 
crats in Washington could be 
elected or assigned to Congress to 
take over the law-making functions. 

My humble guess is that the net 
result of such a colossal job-swap 
would be like a weather prediction 
of “No change; continuing unset- 
tled conditions with thunderstorms.” 

Picture if you can the kind of 
turmoil you might have if Sen Cot- 
ton Ed Smith of Lynchburg, S C 
were sec’y of agriculture, demand- 
ing farm price increases; if Sen 
John H Bankhead of Jasper, Ala, 
were sec’y of war, reducing the size 
of the army and complaining about 
lack of material and bad material 
on the African front; if Rep Paul 
J Kilday of San Antonio, Tex, were 
war manpower commissioner, draft- 
ing every skilled mechanic in the 
country who was not married. 

On the other hand, think what 
Congress would be like with the 
Hon Harold L Ickes, the Hon Paul 
V McNutt end Harry Hopkins talk- 
ing at once! 

The point is that congressmen 
and beaucrats are (1) brothers 
under the skin and (2) only human 
after all. So when one species tries 
to blame its ills on the other it is 
largely a waste of breath. 

Consider the case of ex-Justice 
Byrnes, the director of economic 
stabilization. Mr. Byrnes was a sen- 
ator before he stepped down from 
the supreme court bench to become 
a bureaucrat. Yet in a recent speech 
to newspapermen, he asked the edi- 
tors to go easy on the brass hats!— 
Condensed from Mr. Edson’s col- 
umn.—In Washington. 


AFTERMATH 


Our fighting men are haunted by 
the picture of what will become of 
those who may not have the luck 
to come back whole. Will they be 
discriminated against because they 
haven’t 2 arms, 2 legs, or perfect 
muscular control? 

Methods and techniques in in- 
dustry will have changed. Will the 
ret’g warrior be given a chance to 
“catch up”? These are the prob- 
lems plaguing soldiers. They must 
be solved—now.—B E SCcCHIFFMAN, 
“More Than the U S O”, Printers’ 
Ink, 2-26-'43. 


BOOKS 


A suburban bookstore ordered 
The Encyclopedia of Serual Knowl- 
edge from a jobber. Two days later 
it was returned with notation ,“Cus- 
tomer couldn’t wait.” — BENNETT 
CerF, Sat Review of Literature. 


CHANGE 


There’s nothing to be afraid of in 
change. Would you want to live 
in a static society? We march into 
a constantly new future. In the 
long run, and over the generations, 
change has been good. Then why 
worry about it?—PauL SPEICHER, 
The Peninsular Light, 2-43. 


DRINK—Drinking 


The average American thinks the 
prohibition issue is dead. That’s 
one of the tactical advantages en- 
joyed by the prohibitionists. Pop- 
ular indifference fits into their 
strategy. 

Prohibition is definitely on the 
comeback trail. This time it will 
not descend as a federal edict. It 
will creep up on us stealthily with- 
out warning. It is on its way— 
from the grass roots via Main st, 
and not via Pennsylvania ave; 
from the county seat rather than 
from Congress.—Jack VAN NorDEN, 
The American Mercury, 3-43. 


EDUCATION—in Wartime 


Johnny was 7 yrs old last wk. 
During his past awareness radio, 
headlines, conversation of grown- 
ups have emphasized killing. In 
play, Johnny murders with tommy- 
guns, strafes the enemy with air- 
cobras. 

In another 14 yrs Johnny will 
vote. What kind of a world will he 
want? To grow up in hatred, sus- 





A Civilian’s Prayer 


Help me Almighty God to be 
the only kind of a hero I can 
ever be. Help me to go gladly 
about the business of saving 
tires and fuel; of eating less and 
working more; of asking less and 
giving more. 

Help me see that while the 
war may be won no matter what 
I do, the light we fight to keep 
alive may go out because of what 
I prove myself to be. 


Help me to realize that our 
fighting men are waiting now 
for one small sign from me: 

They know I can’t join them 
in the blood and the dirt. But 
they wait—to see if I need 
merely to be led to do my part, 
or if I must be driven. For by 
this sign they will know if their 
spirit is also my spirit, and their 
purpose mine. 

Help me, Lord—help me not 
to to fail them! 

Amen. 

—Chesapeake & Ohio Magazine. 











picion, dread and terror is to be- 
come a vindictive, suspicious, anx- 
ious, terrified adult. Can children 
thus reared build the world for 
which we profess to fight? Un- 
less the school takes counter meas- 
ures, the results of this war ure not 
worth the fighting—Howarp Lane, 
Education, 2-’43. 


FREEDOM —of Religion 


A man’s dealings with his God 
should be a sacred thing, inviolable 
by any potentate. No ruler has yet 
existed who was wise enough to in- 
struct a saint; and a good man 
who is not great is a hundred times 
more precious than a great man 
who is not good... . 

When we yield our sons to war, 
it is in the trust that their sacri- 
fice will bring to us and our al- 
lies. . . the privilege of winning for 
all peoples freedom of body and 
soul, of movement and enterprise, 
oi thought and utterance, of faith 
and worship, of hope and charity, 
of a humane fellowship with all 
men.—Dr WiLL Durant, comment- 
ing on the vainting, Freedom of 
Wurship, by Norman ROCKWELL, 
one of a series depicting THe Four 
Freepoms, Si Eve Post 2-27-'43. 
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Battle For The Solomons 


Factors that make a “best-seller” are difficult to define. 


timing is important. 


soon. 


Certainly, 


Battle For The Solomons (Houghton, Mifflin, $2) 
is not (as yet) one of the “big” war books. 


Perhaps it was written too 


Ira WOLFERT, veteran NANA correspondent, was sent to Guadal- 


canal in early October, ’42; witnessed the first crucial struggles of our 
forces to take possession of a strategic area. Here are a few random bits 


from his front-line record: 


The Jap snipers made the tactical 
error of trying to plug Marines 
who were enjoying a swim in the sea, 
and compounded the error by fir- 
ing into the mess-hall while the 
troops were trying to enjoy lunch. 
Incidentaliy, trying to enjoy lunch 
involves some trying, since every 
time you open your mouth, it fills 
up with flies and malarial mos- 
quitoes. 

The Marines regarded as unpard- 
onable this intrusion of bullets into 
the moments of tropical languor 
they had snatched from battle. The 
snipers came in under their own 
bombs, and the Marines went 
stalking for them under the same 
bombs, fighting a stealthy, itchy- 
nerved private war under a canopy 
of high explosives. The Jap snip- 
ers were snipped off. 


“ ” 


Some men (in a sudden blitz) did 
not have time to reach foxholes and 
lay between logs, under leaves, or 
tried to dig into the earth with 
their own noses and chests. Three 
enlisted men in a bomber crew lay 
face down on the earth with arms 
around each other. When a shell 
burst directly overhead, all three 
laughed and agreed a miss was as 
good as a mile. A moment later the 
man in the middle said: “I think I 
am hit. I can’t feel my back.” 
Shrapnel had broken his back with- 


out touching the other two. 

Transport planes, familiar ex- 
ternally to civilian air passengers in 
the U S, have been threading in and 
out, laden with supplies. Pilots ride 
with a prayer and parachutes. A 
paymaster and his clerk wandered 
in, on an early transport, sitting 
on barrels of gasoline. . Bombs 
began to fall as they stepped cut of 
the plane. They dropped their little 
brown canvas bag, containing sev- 
eral thousand crisp dollar bills, and 
dove headfirst into the nearest fox- 
hole. Later, they retrieved the 
money—and found nobody wanted 
it. “Keep it for us until we can 
spend it!” they were told. 

Along the road, pounded thru by 
wheels of our trucks, lie several 
graves, one of a private. His friends 
have trimmed its mound pathetic- 
ally with coconuts and fashioned a 
rude wooden cross for a headstone. 
A helmet with three holes in it, the 
holes as blank as dead eyes, tops 
the cross and on it is penciled, “A 
Real Guy.” Against the cross stands 
a photograph of a very pretty girl, 
staring silently. The sunlight is 
very bright here and you can peer 
deep into those eyes, down past the 
look she gave the Dodge City, Kan- 
sas photographer. Her dead man 
must have loved her truly. He car- 
ried her picture into battle. 








GARDENING 

Some people insist you'll have a 
Green Thumb only if the Good 
Fairy touches you with her wand 
when the moon is full. But there’s 
enough hocus-pocus about gar- 
dening without dragging in the su- 
pernatural. Anyone can have a 
Green Thumb—a “growing hand” 
—but you don’t get it free with 
each packet of seeds. It must be 
earned with hard work, the only 
way, incidentally that’s any real 
fun—RatpH Bamey, “The Myth of 
the Green Thumb”, House Beauti- 
ful, 3-°43. 





Nature Note 

Weary of publishing the cus- 
tomary seasonal harbingers, 
Minneapolis Star-Journal this 
wk issued a warning to optimis- 
tic searchers for spring omens: 
“Discoverers of pussy willows 
will please keep same to them- 
selves.” 











HOARDING 

Jas F Byrnes’ definition of black- 
marketeers: “Men who hold your 
food for ransom.” 


Sigs 


eas 
“Pee 
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MAGAZINES 


What’ll we Eat?—The other day, 
some unexpected guests stayed for 
dinner. We had “only” scallopped 
potatoes with a slab of ham on top, 
cabbage slaw, bread and butter 
applesauce and coffee. There wasn i 
enough for second helpings. My 
wife murmured an apology for the 
“plain family dinner.” Before this 
year is out, that meal will be a 
“company” dinner, no apologies. 

But hunger is not in the cards, 
not in the statistics. You and I will 
have “enough” to eat. Enough to 
keep us healthy, but not enough to 
support any double chins. There 
will be less variety. If you are in the 
upper-income group, your diet will 
shrink the most. If you are average- 
income, you will simplify your eat- 
ing habits considerably. Lower-in- 
come group will suffer least. Better 
balanced diet will be forced in every 
home, partly by educational propa- 
ganda, but mainly by rationing. 
Necessity will do what education 
never fully did. 

The home garden has always 
been a nice thing to have, if you 
could afford space and time. Now, 
the if is about to go. Millions will 
get out spades this spring. 

Many people are asking questions. 
Here are the answers, obtained 
from official sources: 

Will there be food for babies? 
Yes, plenty. Plans will be made to 
get milk to babies as supplies run 
short. 

Why aren’t soybeans available? 
They are in some markets; will be 
more plentiful later. 

Will ice cream be stopped? No, 
but it will be scarcer. 

Why can’t we buy dehydrated 
foods? Because they are being sent 
abroad to save shipping space. 

How long will rationing last? 
Probably for a year after the end 
of war— W M Krp.incer (Editor, 
Kiplinger Washington Letters) 
“What You'll Eat in °43” Liberty 
2-27-'43. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Science conquers. the 
cootie! Dep’t of Agriculture, after 
10 yrs study of body lice, comes up 
with ointment said to positively 
prevent soldier from becoming in- 
fested. If it lives up to claims, ours 
may be first army in human history 
to vanquish vermin. 

Newest in gas 
cellophane wrapper, to ward off 
burning gases. Large envelope, 
open at one end. Upper part, clear 
cellophane, lower part olive drab. 
Can be thrown over head, pulled to 
level of knees in few seconds. Once 
exposed to gas, cover is discarded. 

“ ” 

ERSATZ: With coconut oil out 
for duration, cosmetic mfgrs have 
turned to soybean. . . The aromatic 
gums, imported from Turkey and 
Syria, to give body to face creams 
and hand lotions, have been dis- 
placed by American vegetable gela- 
tin and certain waxy chemical subs. 


“ ” 


FOOD—Army: Army’s quarter- 
master dep’t reports final success in 
effort to dehydrate butter. Now con- 
verted to powder—a few spoonfuls, 
a little water, and there’s tasty 
butter for front-line African troops. 
Good news for Army, but means 
further drain on civilian supply. 
Probably within year, large sections 
of our citizens will have little if 
any butter. 


protection is 


“ ” 


PROCESSES: Gears for military 
vehicles are now being forged on 
presses without usual machining, 
according to report from Detroit. 
New forging machine produces 
gears “like shelling peas from a 
pod.” Eliminates scarce machine 
tools; thousands of hrs of skilled 
labor. Saves about half the steel, 
too. 


“ ” 


SURGERY: Dr David Bodian re- 
ports in Journal of American Medi- 
cal Ass’n on new method of repair- 
ing severed nerves. A “sliding sleeve 
graft” is made by loosening outer 
portion of one nerve stump for dis- 
tance somewhat longer than gap to 
be bridged. Loosened portion is 
slipped up to join end of other 
stump. Two nerve stumps are then 
sewed together. 


HUMAN TOUCH 

Woodrow Wilson knew that fac- 
tory crowds would look upon him 
as a stiff college president. So 
when he was running for Governor 
of N J, he always started off his 
speeches with a joke on himself. 
The fact that a high-brow could 
make fun of himself humanized 
him to laboring men.—ALBERT N 
Leman, “When You Have to Speak 
in Public”, Your Life, 3-’43. 


INSTRUCTION—Literal 


One of the girls from our office 
is now a corporal instructor in 
driving in the ATS. She tells us of 
a girl who has been under her in- 
struction for 6 wks, who refused 
to take off the hand-brake when 
Starting. “But you told me” the 
neophite protested “that was for 
stopping the car, not for starting 


it”—The Autocar (Eng.) 1-’43. 
PREPAREDNESS 

A League without bombers is 
only debating society. — Sruart 
CHASE. 


PRESUMPTION—American 


What right, on the record, have 
we to talk about policing anything 
except Guadalcanal and New 
Guinea and parts of Africa? Why 
should the world let us police the 
world, or air-dominate the world, 
or anything else the world, unless 
and until we free the world?— 
SAMUEL GraFToN, in his daily syn- 
dicated column. 


RATIONING 


The Seattle public is indulging in 
a wave of unwarranted buying that 
if continued will, in our opinion, 
necessitate the rationing of wom- 
en’s clothing. . . 

Let us determine that we shall 
not buy clothing unless the need is 
imperative (you might look over 
your last year’s spring suit—it will 
probably do for another season) and 
if you feel that you must have that 
new spring outfit, buy only what 
you need and no more. Your con- 
servation will make clothes ratior- 
ing unnecessary, and will help our 
country to an earlier victorious 
peace. . . The money you save by 
conservative buying of clothing can 
be invested in United States War 
Bonds and Stamps.— From an ad 
of ZuKor’s, Seattle (Wash) women’s 
apparel shop. 


Con fidentially 





Well worn cliche, “They can put 
you in jail for not filing a return, 
but they can’t do anything to you 
for not paying the tax” is consid- 
erably wide of the mark. “They” 
can and will do plenty. Make up 
your mind to this: If you have a 
job, an income, or anyhing that 
can be turned into money, you'll 
have to pay your federal income 
tax. Uncle Sam will grant exten- 
sion, where conditions warrant, but 
he earnestly aims to get the money. 
Best proof: in 22 yrs, Treasury has 
collected 99 per cent of all assess- 
ments. As one delinquent ruefully 
reminisces: “You may think you 
know collectors, but you haven’t 
seen anything until you get a fed- 
eral man on your trail!” 

This is definitely a time to be 
some merchant’s “good customer.” 
In this era of shortages, those who 
“shop around,” divide their patron- 
age, find the going tough. With not 
enough to go around, tradesmen 
naturally favor those who have fa- 
vored them. With more retailers 
forced out of business, stranded 
patrons may have increasing diffi- 
culty making connections. Some 
restaurants now talk of issuing 
tickets to “regulars,” giving them 
preference over transients. 

Discount wild stories of Ameri- 
can markets peddling horse meat. 
Chance of average citizen eating 
equine rib roast is rather remote, 
due chiefly to fact that supply, in 
proportion to beef, is infinitesimal. 
If and when horse meat is offered, 
you'll know it. It will be gov’t in- 
spected, plainly stamped—not with 
familiar purple, but a bright green 
hexagon. Food value compares fa- 
vorably with beef, but meat is likely 
to be tough, since our only supply 
sources are wild horses or worn-out 
work animals. 

New contract bridge rules have 
no consequential effect on average 
home game. Unless you're serious 
player, forget ’em. 
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RELIGION—and Materialism 

On one of the many occasions 
when my father thought he might 
be on his death-bed, he felt a sud- 
den desire for some boiled chicken, 
without in the least giving up his 
assertion that he was dying; and 
as his deafness prevented him from 
properly modulating his voice, he 
cried out with a shout that re- 
sounded thru the _ house: La 
Uncion y la gallina!” (“Extreme 
Unction and a_ chicken!”)—GeEo 
SANTAYANA, “Persons and Places”, 
Atlantic, 3-43. 





Let our object be our country, 


our whole country, and nothing 
And, by the 
blessings of God, may that coun- 


but our country. 


try itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of op- 
pression and error, but of wis- 
dom, of peace, and of liberty, 
upon which the world may gaze 
with admiration forever—Dan- 
TEL WEBSTER. 











RESTRICTIONS— 
Circumvented 

A fellow we know, easing him- 
self out of attending a suburban 
dinner party, dropped in at Western 
Union and composed a telegram: 

“AFFECTIONATE GREETINGS. Sorry I 
CANNOT BE WITH YOU TONIGHT.” 

“Sorry” said an attendant. “Mes- 
sages of greeting are out for the 
duration.” 

So our friend altered the message: 
“NOT ALLOWED TO SEND AFFECTIONATE 
GREETINGS. Sorry I CANNOT BE WITH 
YOU TONIGHT.” It was accepted 
without hesitation—New Yorker. 
2-6-"43. 


STYLE—in Wartime 


When an official assured me the 
U S gov’t would issue no orders 


American Scene 





“Black Market” 


The most dangerous pair of words 
in the livestock industry are these: 
“Black Market.” On either coast 
their insidiousness is readily under- 
standable. 

Los Angeles has a major black 
market in meat. Not because any 
legitimate operator wants to violate 
the law, but because conditions in 
the industry have become unbear- 
ably unjust. When established, le- 
gitimate operators break over and 
do unlawful things, you can bet 
your last dollar that the racketeer 
will not be long in pouncing upon 
the opportunity. 

The Los Angeles area is allowed, 
for civilian consumption, 70 per cent 
of the amt of meat formerly con- 
sumed. Into that area have been 
packed hundreds of thousands of 
add’l war workers; hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers. 

So what is happening? 

At some markets, smart house- 
wives have found that on certain 
afternoons at 4 o’clock, limited sup- 
plies are available. Other markets 
are not so regular. Still others are 
closed. When meat is for sale, cus- 
tomers go thru conditions worse 
than those prevailing at a bargain- 
basement sale. Some stores issue 
numbers to customers as they enter, 
so each will have a turn, as long 
as meat lasts. Usually, the price is 
not asked, and butchers are seldom 
accomodating. Thankful buyers do 
not haggle or report price irregular- 
ities. 

Figuring civilian increase in pop- 
ulation would bring the am’t of 
meat available on a per capita basis 
to about 50 per cent. Then, reckon 
the quantities that soldiers eat, and 
you can see what slim chance the 
average family has. True, actual 


military consumption is not figured 
in the city’s quota. But you should 
see the way the soldiers eat when 
they are on leave! And this comes 
out of the civilian supply. Los Ange- 
les restaurants report half their 
business with men in the armed 
forces. 

Since no relief is in prospect, in- 
dividuals and concerns have taken 
matters into their own hands. The 
result is the black market. It oper- 
ates in various ways. For example: 

A restaurant operator goes to a 

packing house to select his daily 
needs. He is a legitimate operator. 
The packer has spent a lifetime in 
legitimate business. But with rising 
costs, he has been caught where he 
can’t sell at the lawful ceiling price 
and stay in business. The restaurant 
man knows this. He walks down the 
line of carcasses and comes to one 
he wants. He turns to the packer 
and says, “I’ll bet you $25 you won’t 
let me buy this carcass.” The packer 
replies, “O. K., I'll take that bet.” 
The restaurant man pays the ceil- 
ing price; gets the carcass. On the 
side, he slips the packer the $25 
bet. He has meat for his customers; 
the packer has money to keep oper- 
ating. 
» One widely-known aircraft plant 
readily admits to the use of black 
market meat in order to feed work- 
ers in its cafeteria. Many butchers 
make the same admission. They pay 
by the piece, not according to ceil- 
ing prices which are supposed to 
prevail on carcasses and wholesale 
cuts. 

So hectic are conditions that the 
head of the California Cattlemen’s 
Ass’n advocates that, with the com- 
ing of meat rationing, all price ceil- 
ings be junked to let nature take 
its course —Condensed from an Edi- 
torial in The Record Stockman. 








“which interferred with style,” I 
staggered from the room wondering 
to myself how in the world any 
country could plan to win a total 
war and not interfere just a little 
bit with style!—E.izaserH Hawes 
(Author, Fashion is Spinach) 
“Wake Up, Boys!” Rotarian, 3-’43. 


Foir Away! 
There was a young girl in the choir 
Whose voice went up hoir and hoir 
Till one Sunday night ~ 
It went out of sight 
And they found it next day in the 
spoir. 
—Montreal Daily Star. 
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The New Negro 


Booker T WASHINGTON 





Born a slave, Booker T Wash- 
ington borrowed his name from the 
father of his country; worked his 
way thru Hampton Institute as a 
janitor; was appointed to found a 
colored normal school at Tuskegee, 
Ala. This excerpt is from his speech 
delivered at the International Ex- 
position in Atlanta, in 1895. Dr. 
Washington died in 1915. 





A ship lost at sea for many days 
suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate 
vessel was seen a signal, “Water, wa- 
ter; we die of thirst!” Back came 
the response, “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” Mystified, the cap- 
tain of the distressed vessel heeded 
the injunction. The bucket came up 
full of fresh, sparkling water from 
the mouth of the Amazon river. 


To those of my race who depend 
on bettering their condition in a for- 
eign land, or who underestimate the 
importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the southern 
white man, who is their next-door 
neighbor, I say, “Cast down your 
bucket where you are”—cast it down 
in making friends in every manly 
way of the people of all races by 
whom you are surrounded. 


Cast it down in agriculture, in 
mechanics, in commerce, in domestic 
service, and in the professions. Our 
greatest danger is that ... we may 
overlook the fact that the masses of 
us are to live by the production of 
our hands, and fail to keep in mind 
that we shall prosper in proportion 
as we shall learn to dignify and glor- 
ify common labor, and put brains 
and skill into the common occupa- 
tions of life. No race can prosper 
until it learns that there is as much 
dignity in tilling a field as in writing 
a poem. It is at the bottom of life 
we must begin, and not at the top. 
Nor should we permit such griev- 
ances aS we may have to over- 
shadow our opportunities. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


One of the local ministers was 
walking along Main st., wrapped in 
thought — plus his overcoat, ot 
course—when he was hailed by a 
friend. 

“Why 
friend. 

“Oh,” said the minister, “I was 
just thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“Well,” said the minister, “about 
the fact that if the churches had 
received as much money last year 
as will be listed as contributions on 
income tax reports, they would have 
nothing to worry about.”—KeEn- 
NETH NICHOLS, Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 


so meditative?” ask the 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Noted Soprano 


This happened to me while I 
was filling an engagement in 
San Francisco last year. The 
phone rang and someone asked, 
“Is this Marian Anderson?” 

I replied that it was. 


A slight pause, then, “Are you 
the singer, Marian Anderson?” 
Again I said “yes”’—and the 
voice giggled. 

“Why do you laugh” I asked, 
becoming a little nettled. 

“Because” was the response, 
“this is Western Union. I have 
a message to deliver, but I 
haven’t the nerve to sing a 
birthday song to you!” 








Lady of our acquaintance got into 
a long line in Federal bldg recent- 
ly, intent on paying her tax in good 
season. After an hr of weary inch- 
ing along, she was confronted by 
white-coated figure. “Roll up your 
sleeve” he directed. “But what” she 
asked, “has that to do with paying 
a tax?” “Tax!” the white-coat ex- 
claimed. “Lady, these people are be- 
ing vaccinated for smallpox!” 





Horse Laugh! 

For Sale—Pair of plug horses. 
These horses have been able to 
Zo out to the water trough and 
walk back in the barn by them- 
selves without any help. 

I don’t know their ages and 
I don’t want to know. They 
have no contagious diseases. 
They are plenty lousy but that 
don’t hurt them any. I would 
not ask many dollars for this 
pair. 

I would rather trade them for 
chewing tobacco and would like 
to do it right quick because I am 
scared they will soon ration 
chewing tobacco.—From a classi- 
fied ad in the Delaware (Ohio) 
Gazette. 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


It’s got so a doctor can judge 
the importance of a Washing- 
ton job-holder by the number 
of his stomach ulcers.—Akron 
Beacon-Journal. 

“ ” 

Russia, the Nazis insist, is a 
menace—a distinction the Nazis 
hoped to monopolize.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

“é ” 

Let’s take what comfort we 
can from a realization that 
these tax rates are only tem- 
porary. Next year they'll be 
higher.—Atlanta Constitution. 

ti ” 

A few years ago, we had to 
buy our puzzles—now we just 
try to fill out Gov't forms.— 
Greensboro (N C) Herald- 
Journal. 











The housewife heard a crash in 
the kitchen. “More dishes, Mandy?” 
she called. 

“No, ma’am—less,” the maid an- 
swered. 








